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Author of “‘ Bees and Bee-Keeping,” ‘* Pleasurable Bee-Keeping,”’ etc. 


No. 7.—SUPERING. 


The amount of success that a bee-keeper achieves de- 
pends, as has already been stated, upon surrounding circum- 
stances, such as nearness of honey-producing crops to the api- 
ary, and the state of the weather during the time they are in 
bloom; but with these necessary conditions in his favor, there 
remains another item without which the fullest advantage 
possible cannot be obtained ; his energies must be directed by 
thought and applied to the work of the apiary at the right 
time. 

It is utterly useless expecting full supers if bees are left 
to themselves ; it is equally foolish not to give supers when 
colonies are strong and honey is being gathered rapidly. | 
have known many cases where, for want of supers, 40 or 50 
pounds of honey per hive have been lost. For instance, in my 
own apiary I had three swarms as nearly as possible of the 
same weight, I hived them on the same day in exactly similar 
hives, and gave exactly the same treatment to all except in 
one respect. Two were supered afew days after hiving, the 
other was left entirely alone, the consequence being that while 
the tees of the two supered lots were working vigorously day 
after day filling their supers, the bees in the third hive were 
lounging about the entrance doing nothing simply because 
they had nowhere to put the honey if they gathered it. This 
stored honey to more than that value. 

It may be askt, ** What is supering 2” 


someti 
I ] 


This term, tho 
mes wrongly applied, is understood to mean the giving 
Of I-glass¢ 8, sections, shallow-frames, or, in fact, any re- 
veptacie in which the bees may store their honey when they 
are gathering considerably more than is required for the daily 
Wants of the colony. 

Supering really should be applied only to the giving of 
room for surplus honey above the brood-chamber, as must be 
ss case when the tiering hive is used. This is the style of 
me recommended, and the supers used in connection with 
sleuel easel either Ive bar supers, shallow-frame, or sec- 
ae he style of super adopted should be determined by the 

‘rket lor honey, and the time that can be spared for the 








resulted in a positive loss of over 20Os., as the other two lots 


work. Being a busy man I have used some Ivo bar supers on 
several movable-comb hives for some years past, and I find I 
can get as much honey, if not more, by using such supers 
than I can by using either shallow frames or sections, and by 


spending not a quarter of the time.~ Sheets of foundation, 
three inches in depth, are put into the bars, and then the 
super is ready, but tetween this or the shallow-frame super 
and the brood-chamber there should always be placed a sheet 
of queen-exculding zinc. 

When full of honey the super must be cleared of bees by 
one of the methods given in this article. The combs are at- 
tacht to the front and back walls of the hive, and therefore 
before they can De moved the attachments must be cut by rais- 
ing each end of the super alternately and running a knife 
from end to end close to the inside walls. The combs will 
then hang from the bars, and are removed by raising the lat- 
ter. The combs are nest cut from the bars and allowed to 
drop into a pan, to be afterwards sliced so that when put into 

















Dr. H. Besse—See page 519. 


some kind of a strainer or honey cistern the honey may drain 
away free from any contamination whatever. Before the bars 
can be used again fresh pieces of foundation must be fitted in 
them, but this need not te lookt upon as an expense, as the 
wax produced by meltinz the sliced combs will more than com- 
pensate for the outlay. 


EXTRACTING FROM SHALLOW-FRAME SUPERS. 


Extracting honey from the combs is nowa very general 
practice, and one that is to be strongly recommended in work- 
ing colonies for large returns, for much work is saved the 
bees, and more honey is obtained seeing that much that would 
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otherwise be used in the production of wax for building the 
combs, is carried up into the super, thus adding con .iderably 
to the surplus. 

The 54-inch shallow-frame super should in all cases be 
used if the object is extracted honey, for not only is it more 
convenient in handling, but the bees enter it more readily 
than they do the larger, and, for extracting purposes rather 
unwieldy standard-frame super. 

On removing the super it should be placed in a warm 
room, and if the work of extracting can be carried on at once, 
while the honey is warm, it will te an advantage, as it will 
flow more freely than if allowed to get cold by standing a day 
or two in a cold room. The cappings, or eell-covers, should be 
shaved off with a sharp knife, warmed by standing it ina 
pitcher of hot water, and if cut from the bottom with a saw- 
like motion while the top of the frame is held forward, the 
cappings will remain in a sheet and fall into the pan held be- 
low. When the uncapt combs are put into the cages of the 
extractor, they should be so placed that the bottom-bars go 
around first, for thus the honey is more easily thrown out as 
it leaves the cells in the direction of the pitch given to them 
by the bees when they are building their combs. The drip- 
ping combs should be allowed to stand to drain for a few 
hours ; otherwise honey might be dropt aboutin the apiary 
and cause robbing. 

It. is always advisable to return combs wet with honey in 
the evening so that the excitement they cause may be over by 
the morning. Returning such combs at unsuitable times, and 
placing scraps of comb about for the bees to clean, are un- 
doubtedly the cause of much robbing, and, if in a foul-broody 
district, the spread of the disease. 


SECTIONAL SUPERS. | 


The style of sectional super to be chosen, and the mode of 
preparation, have already teen explained under ‘ Hives,” 
and therefore advice will only now be needed in order that 
good sectional work may be produced. It is by no means an 
easy task to obtain really well-filled sections, tho if the sec- 
tions are properly prepared and placed upon strong colonies or 
swarms standing near fields of white or Alsike clover, or simi- 
larly good honey-producing crop, the bulk of the sections will 
generally be well finisht. 

The great secret of obtaining well filled sections is to 
crowd the bees. This is done in two ways, either by remov- 
ing the outer frames from astrong colony and substituting 
dummies at the commencement of the honey-flow, or by giving 
a very strong swarm limited room in the brood-chamber when 
hived. By adopting the former method, the crowding has a 
tendency to cause swarming, but so long as fine weather con- 
tinues, and the tees have ample, but not too much, super 
room, so long will swarming, as a rule, be averted. It is when 
there comes a change in the weather, compelling the bees to 
leave the super and further crowd in the brood chamber that 
swarming is practically certain, unless during the time they 
are so crowded, work in the form of comb-building is given 
by substituting empty for full frames in the brood-chamber. 
To succeed in the production and sale of sections requires 
much more skill and patience than many bee-keepers are in a 
position to give; it is therefore advisable that they should 
adopt either the shallow-frame or the ‘‘ Ivo” supers. 


REMOVING SUPERS. 


Until very recently the most difficult and not the least 
dangerous of operations in the apiary was the removal of 
supers ; but with accurately fitting parts, and the avoidance 
of all incentive to the building of brace-combs, the difficulty is 
removed, while, by the use of bee-escapes, the bees leave the 
supers without disturbance. 

The two super-clearers in most general use are the cone 
and ‘‘ Porter” escape. The cone is made of finely-perforated 
zinc: itis 3 inches long, 2 inches wide at the end attacht to 
the hive, and 4 inch at the narrow end. Itis fastened over 
a hole in the front of the roof, or fixt on the side of a box to be 
used for clearing of bees all kinds of supers after removing 
them from the hives. If the cone is fixt on the roof the super 
to be moved is gently raised while a cloth or newspaper is 
placed beneath it to imprison the bees in thesuper. The quilts 
are next removed, so that when the bees leave the super, 
which they will do as soon as they find they are cut off from 
the brood chamber, they can get into the roof, from which, if 
bee-proof all around, they can leave only by the cone. 

The box clearer must be of a size to allow the super to rest 
evenly upon it. The straw, box, or other super is then gently 
raised, lifted across to the box, and placed in the same posi- 
tion upon the top of the box in which a hole 6 or Y inches in 
diameter is made. The bees are in this case prevented from 
leaving the super except by passing down into the box below, 
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- 
and then, being attracted by the light, they pass through the 
cone fixt over an inch hole in the side. If the supers do not a. 
evenly upon the top of the box, any holes through which wan 
can pass should be stopt with rag or paper, otherwise the 
sweets will be found by bees of other hives, and carried of 
rapidly, sothatin a few hoursa grand super may cont 
nothing but empty combs. : 

By using the cone escape the -bees are compelled to pass 
through the air on their way back to the brood chamber. “ q 
this fact no doubt, inasmuch as it may lead toa disturbance 
in the apiary, led the inventive mind to seek for a more cat 
factory method of emptying supers of Lees, 
designed is known as the ‘*‘ Porter” escape, named after tj, 
inventor, an American bee keeper. It is fixt in the center of 
a board made the same size as the super. If all suvers, ther. 
fore, are of the same pattern, one or two boards wil] be ample 
for most apiaries. When the super is raised this board jz 
placed beneath it and both are then returned: but in order in 
prevent the crushing of bees, when replacing the super, the 
board is fitted with a 3 inch ledge running around above, p 
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are prisoners until they find connection with the brood-cham- 
ber. There is then some commotion until a passage through 
the escape or trapin the center of the board is found. By 
listening at the side of the super for a few minutes a continua! 
clicking of the fine brass springs which form the trap will be 
distinctly heard, and it will tell of the stream of Lees passing 
down into brood-chamter or super below. 

This method of clearing supers of bees is strongly recom- 
mended because the bees simply pass downwards from the top 
super or sucers leaving the super work there intact. If th 
clearer has been put into position with care and without jar- 
ring the hive, there is no disturbance caused, as the bees do 
not leave thé hive, and the super may be lefton the hive: 
few hours, or longer if desired without the bee-keezper being 
anxious as to the safety of the contents. This clearer is rea 
indispensable if show sections are being removed, for on th 
least disturbance of the super crates the bees, according t 
their natural inclination, commence uncapping the sealed 
comb. If the sections are thus treated by the bees, they ar 
not only spoilt for the show table, but weep and become st 
and therefore unfit for market. 

(Continued next week.) 


sé 
The Eucalyptus—Varieties and Value. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The attention of all visitors to California is at once at 
tracted to the numerous groves of eucalyptus which forms 
most conspicuous feature of our landscape. Their habit of 
growth, reaching as they do away up to cloud regions, gives 
them special prominence. As is well known, they are natives 
of arid Australia, and so are peculiarly well fitted to our ow? 
arid clime of Southern California. When I say that there are 
well toward 200. species of eucalyptus, it need hardly be 
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added that one can find attractive variety for tree-planting 
and not go beyond this single species. The common blue-gum 
—eucalyptus globulus—the one so generally seen in California, 
is very tall and slender, while some of the red-gums, like 
eucalyptus citriodora and eucalyptus robusta, have a fine 
spreading habit, and are very graceful in habit and form. 


The bloom of all is attractive and beautiful, and the deep 
crimson blossoms of eucalyptus ficifolia always elicit praise 
and admiration. While the most common period of bloom is 
from September to May, there is no month in the year that 
bloom may not be found ina park of eucalyptus trees, with 
well selected varieties. The top-shape fruit of all species is 
interesting, while the peculiar form and habit of bloom of 
such species as eucalyptus corynocalyx must ever win admira- 
tion, and create interest. 

The oil of eucalyptus is so peculiar that crusht leaves give 
a very markt odor, and the air near a grove gives unmistak- 
able evidence of the near proximity of the trees. Eucalyptus 
essence and oil is used not a little in pharmacy. 


Of late I have secured some honey which undoubtedly is 
eucalyptus. Of course there is no reason to suspect that the 
peculiar flavor of the juice would be reproduced in the honey. 
The nectar-glands make or form nectar from elements ob- 
tained from the juice, and do not draw it all formed from the 
juice. I was glad to find that this honey was light in color 
and delicious of flavor. To be sure, this honey will always be 
secured in the season when it will be useful for stimulation 
and food of bees, yet in favorable seasons it may come in such 
profusion as to be a generons supplement to the season’s crop, 
and it is good to know that in such case no harm will result. 
Indeed, the common planting of these trees will add another 
point to California’s fame as the great honey-region of the 
world. 

That the rauge of bloom makes the tree more desirable 
will appear from the following data of a few species now most 
in favor: 

The common blue-gum, E. globulus, is in bloom from 
December to February; E. rotusta, which is also mnch in 
favor, has the same period of bloom. The honey I have came 
from these species, I think. E. rostrata blooms in April and 
May; E. citriodora from August to December; the curious- 
blossomed E. corynocalyx, from June to September; the bril- 
liant ficifolia blooms in August and September. 

Mr. Barber, foreman of the Forestry Experiment Station, 
at Santa Monica, speaks in special praise of the following 
species for honey, which he says are swarming with bees on 
all pleasant days while in blossom: E. calophylla, July to 
October; E. corymbosa, August to December; E. globulus, 
December to February; E. robusta, December to February ; 
E. polyanthemos, December to April. He also praises the 
dwarf E. alpina, September to November, which will endure 
some considerable frost, and has a peculiar habit of growth 
which will make it more attractive. 

The bee-keeper may well rejoice, as the vigor, beauty, 
fragrance, and long-continued bloom of these trees insure 
that they will be more and more extensively planted in our 
State. The last feature makes them of special value to bee- 
keepers. Abundant nectar-secretion in late summer, fall and 
winter, makes them of much value for stimulative breeding. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


No. 3.—The ABC of Marketing Honey. 


BY HERMAN F. MOORE. 
[Continued from page 500.} 


If you leave the town and call atthe farm houses, you 
may think best to reduce your price two or three cents a 
pound from your town price; but if you do so, by all means 
double your size of package, or you wil! be placed, oftentimes, 
in an embarrassing position, when your town customer meets 
your farmer patron, and they compare notes on your price- 
list. It is perfectly legitimate for you to take a smaller price 
if you can thereby double the sale. This is simply wholesale 
dealing applied to small transactions. 

Let me urge you to put the same price on liquid honey as 
on comb, when both are of the best quality. Many, many 
mes I have been askt the question, ‘‘ How does it come that 
extracted honey can be bought for less than comb honey? I 
should think it would be worth more?” The thought in their 
— is, that if pure it must, and should, bring more, as there 
* more actual honey in a pound of liquid honey than ina 
pound of comb, the difference being, of course, the percent of 
oss in wood and wax. My answer has been, ‘It is really 


— more to eat, and I get about the same price. You see, 
® can produce more liquid honey from a colony of bees than 








comb, consequently our profitis greater on the clear than on 
the comb honey, on account of more scientific and improved 
methods of caring for our bees.” 

I contend that there is no good reason why we should ac- 
cept half the price of comb for honey without comb, if equally 
good, well ripened and delicious. That the price is less in the 
wholesale markets in the cities is no answer; we are selling 
in the retail markets exclusively. We care nothing for the 
wholesale markets, except as information. The wholesale 
price of liquid honey has no claim to bind us; our customers 
would not touch it in those markets. When they buy our 
honey they receive our guarantee that the honey is pure and 
delicious. Thatof itself is worth money. Liquid honey in 
the cities goes to families at 20 to 25 cents a pound bottle, 
and 12 to 15 cents for a half pound. The difference between 
the so-called wholesale price of liquid honey and these retail 
prices, make the profits of the commission merchant, the re- 
tail grocer, the honey-bottler, the adulterator. In any case, 
the producer of fine honey—either comb or clear—is rightfully 
entitled to the profit of these middlemen, when he sells his 
crop to the consumer. 

The most potent factor in all sales of goods is personal 
acquaintance. Job lots of fancy-colored shirts sell for 59 
cents each in the big department stores, and the fancy haber- 
dasher gets two dollars apiece for a shirt that to the unini- 
tiated looks very like, only the latter is made to measure, of 
the best material, well stitcht, and neatly fashioned. 


An old customer and schoolmate of the writer, on his 
death-bed, being almost unable to take any food, askt for 
honey. The family sent to the nearest grocery for some, but 
on finding whence it came, the sick man refused to touch it, 
saying he wanted some of mine (I had supplied them honey 
for years). The sick man’s sister wrote me at once, 13 miles 
away, to bring them a pail of honey quick, as her brother was 
very ill, and wanted it. 

Honey bas not come down so much in price as it seems to 
the producer, who markets his crop through the commission 
merchant and retail grocer. The commission man gets 10 
percent, and the shipper pays freight and dravage. The re- 
tail grocer gets 40, 50, or 75 percent on his purchase of your 
fine comb honey; you get 11 to 12 cents a pound, and the 
consumer pays 18 to 25 cents a pound. I knew of one store 
that sold gilt-edged Wisconsin honey in one-pound sections for 
25 cents a pound, within the past two years. 

For a package of comb honey the most succeesful I find is 
the 12-pound, two-row case. You can sell this from $1.80 
to $2.40 a case, and will find hundreds of families that will 
take from one to five of them in a year’s business. I think we 
should all aim to get as near 20 cents a pound for our honey 
as possible. That is low enough for fine, delicious honey, and 
five cents cheaper than the old-time price when I was a boy. 

The no-drip shipping-case is more work, and unnecessary, 
if you hand your honey directly to consumers. 

How best to advertise your honey and yourself to your 
trade will always be one of the burning questions. You can’t 
avoid a certain amount of advertising of yourself along with 
your goods. People seem to desire a personal acquaintance 
with those they patronize, no doubt rightfully concluding that 
a man of high aims and broad thought is a good man to de- 
pend upon for pure food. 

To always sell the best goods is the first and most impor- 
tant way to advertise. 

By all means limit yourself to 12 pounds to the gallon for 
extracted honey, never less in weight. Twelve-pound extracted 
honey will almost run comb out of the market at the same 
price per pound. Most people buying thin, unripe honey, de- 
cide at once that it is half glucose. This, of course, works 
dead against the man who sells such stuff, and it has usually 
been the retail grocer who has suffered fora fault that be- 
longed to the producer who rusht the thin stuff to market 
through the commission merchant. 

As tocomb honey, too much scraping of the sections is no 
advantage when selling to your family trade. The fine, de- 
licious flavor is the main thing, and must be secured even at 
the expense of looks. People are so used to having goods of 
all kinds look pretty, and then utterly fail on the table, that 
I have felt as if too great beauty and attractiveness were a 
disadvantage rather than otherwise. For example: One- 
pound combs, so pretty that the customer instantly decides 
**no bee made that.”” Attract the eye, by all means if you 
can, but be sure you charm the palate first and foremost. 


In starting out to get orders, take a fair sample of your 
comb (one section) and oneof your pails half full of liquid 
honey. Never try to sell extracted honey alone. People will 
go for you like this: ‘** You haven’t got comb honey ?” ** You 
are selling this manufactured honey ?” ‘‘How much glucose do 
you use ?” etc. The presence of some comb honey shuts their 
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mouths, and gives more tone to your business than you can 
imagine. 

It is surprising how interested people are in the story of 
how you manage your bees, and a personal knowledge of bees 
and constant practice in handling them you will find essential 
to the greatest success in selling honey. ‘Tell them about the 
three kinds of bees and the three kinds of cells. Take a 
brood-comb out of a hive, shake off the bees, and take it with 
you on your next trip. Choose a comb having worker-cells, 
drone-cells, and, if possible, a queen-cell or two along the 
edge. People are perfectly fascinated with the explanation of 
the six-sided construction, the grouping of six cells around 
each central one, and looking down the corn rows in the rows 
of cells. A sheet of comb foundation half drawn out is the 
best for this exhibition. 

Have everybody taste your liquid honey, by all means. 
Many a person will say, ** No, I don’t care for honey;” and 
after tasting a few drops of your delicious clover or basswood 
will buy, ‘‘if what you bring is like that.” 


Toothpicks are sometimes used to give a taste of honey. 
You can’t carry a teaspoon along, for people will not like to 
eat after another. If you arecalling at private houses, you 
can ask each lady to bring a teaspoon, but even then it is best 
to have a small stick along in case she don’t want tuo bother. 


The nicest thing I know of is sold under the name of 
‘*cigar lighters.” They are pieces of soft wood 444 inches 
long, 4 inch wide, and 1/16 inch thick. They are sold very 
cheap. Stick one of them one to two inches into the liquid 
honey, and by rolling it up like a string you can give any one 
almost a teaspoonful of honey, if you and the other person are 
dextrous. The lady who won’t go after a spoon, will be 
pleased with your ingenuity, and will taste your honey just 
for fun, and you have made a sale. 


It may be useful to provide some jelly-glasses full of your 
finest honey, to leave for a free sample with families whose 
trade you are real anxious to secure, and who are hard to 
reach. The first order is oftentimes the sticker. The writer 
has chatted with certain people as long as three years before 
getting their first order, and after that permanent customers. 


Iu advertising your business, remember you are in this 
for the remainder of your life. and nothing but a straight- 
forward course will avail. 

Always provide yourself with a certain amount of printed 
matter, so that you can leave your address with every person 
you ask for trade. Cards and circulars are both rather neces- 
sary in this day of advertising. In writing your circular, 
give your location, average number of colonies kept; largest 
crop produced in one year, and names of flowers your bees 
pasture upon. Write a clause about candied honey, and the 
method of making it liquid again. Give a short history of 
yourself or family as bee-keepers, and a few things that would 
be of interest to the general public about bee-keeping. A cut 
of a honey-extractor is always a curiosity to the non-bee-keep- 
ing public. Cuts of queen-bee, drone, worker, bee-hive, etc., 
can often be used to advantage. A pictorial circular will be 
more likely read than any other kind. Somewhere in your 
circular say, ‘‘ We sell only pure honey to every one.” Come 
out as flatfooted and decided as possible. You will find that 
people will believe you, for adulterators do not usually use 
such terms. 

Every package of honey sold must have a label, giving 
your name and address. A rubber. stamp to put the same on 
every comb of honey sold is also a good plan. You will even 
find that a copy of Gray’s Botany is a valuable ally in selling 
honey. In the front of my order book I have written a list 
of the 30 or so different kinds of clover. Look up and name 
the different kinds of cloverin your county and adjoining 
counties, and be able to talk intelligently uponthem. Nowa- 
days botany is taught and studied in nearly all our good 
schools, and this may be a valuable means of interesting young 
and old. 

Write for your local paper bee and honey notes, under 
your own proper name and address. This may be a most 
valuable means of acquainting the people with your name and 
business. No great amount of originality will be required. 
If you take the three or four best bee-papers you can almost 
clip enough matter to fill your column once a week. 

But, after all is said and done, nothing in the way of ad- 
vertising is so good as personal conversation with prospective 
customers; and if both you and your goods are ‘‘ all wool and 
a yard wide,” they will soon satisfy themselves of that fact, 
and your golden reward will follow. 


K 


te See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 527. 





Plain Sections and Fence Separator. 
BY 8. A. DEACON. 


I see it stated (page 726, 1897) that Mr. Root, g; 
‘*claims no new feature” for the plain box-like section and 
cleated separator combination, but we are told that his firm 
has ‘* just awaked to the proper appreciation of the combina. 
tion.” Thisis a rather humiliating confession, and certajp|y 
very slow-moving on the part of the leaders of our industry! 
for, as stated in my last contribution to your columns, the gaig 
combination is nothing new in this out-of-the-way semi-ciyilizeq 
corner of the world. Mr. Root’s admission hardly justifies yy. 
C. P. Dadant’s assertion, or, at least, implication, that yoy 
United Staters are about the smartest and most practical mey 
on the face of the earth! It strikes me there are imitators of 
Old Rip at Medina, as well as in Decatur Co., Iowa. 

In my opinion a perfect 7-to-the-foot section, to be used 
with the cleated and slotted separator, is made by reducing 
two-inch sections, having four scallops, to 1 11/16; i. ¢,, 7. 
to-the-foot width. This does not do away entirely with the 
scallops, but leaves just so much of them as to afford a fy)! 
bee-way on all four sides when two sections are placed to. 
gether, giving the bees ample access from all sides; this js 
how I and others here have used them, with a separator ’twixt 
every tworows. Of course this does not give us a section 
having, as Mr. Root says, ‘‘four plain sides of equal width 
throughout,” but very nearly so; and the slight scallop left 
gives the section a far more pleasing appearance, I think, 
than the severe, inartistic ‘* dry-goods-box arrangement,” as 
one of your contributors terms the pattern so greatly admired 
by Mr. Root, and which, it must be borne in mind, necessitates 
a separator (3¢ inch thick, including the cleats) for each row 
of sections, instead of between every two rows (as used by its 
originator, the late Mr. B. Taylor). 

This will necessarily reduce the capacity of the dovetailed 
8-frame hive super from 24 to 20 sections. Of course the 
sides of the Root super can be made of 34-inch stuff, a change 
greatly to be desired ; for, as I mentioned in a former con- 
muuication, the present dovetailed supers are quite unneces- 
sarily lumbersome and heavy. Even then the cleated separa- 
tors will have to be made, not of -inch stuff, but, as I make 
them, of sawn wood separators, the slots being cut witha \- 
inch chisel. Then, with the sides made of \<-inch stuff, 24 
sections 7-to-the-foot, and 7 cleated separators may be got 
comfortably in; tho, by rights, the two outside separators, 
should have 14-inch cleats on their outer sides, and be puncht 
chock-full of holes, a le Pettit. 

I make my super sides of 7/16-inch stuff, and I reckon 
that’s good enough for anything; and if the senior Root’s 
awakening to the advantage of using narrow sections and 
cleated separators will. prove the death-knell of the clumsy, 
unnecessarily heavy dovetailed super, he will not have opened 
his blinkers by any means in vain. South Africa. 


|We think Mr. Deacon does not know that 24 of the 
plain 444x444x1¢ sections (the same as with 1% sections and 
plain separators) are used in the regular 8-frame %-inch 
super with the fences or cleated separators, and not 20, as he 
says.—EDITOR. | te 


Selling Comb Honey to the Grocery Trade. 


BY G. K. HUBBARD. 
[Continued from page 502.) 

At your next call you find a man who hardly ever keeps 
any honey unless he gets a little occasionally from a customer. 

‘* The times are too hard. It won’t sell.” . 

‘* But sometimes people buy honey because times are hard. 

** How so ?” 

‘*I see you have some high-priced preserves and jams 00 
your shelves here. The trade that has been getting suct 
goods is apt to buy 15 cents’ worth of honey just because" 
does not feel flush enough to buy something more expensiv’. 
Or, instead of going home without candy or something that 
the children want and expect, a man will take home a few 
sections of honey and tell the children that these hard times 
they will have to get their sweetmeats at the table with thelr 
meals. In such cases you would sell the honey, if you bad It, 
when you would not sell either the expensive preserves 
confectionery. You are not paying store rent, and putting r 
your time for amusement, but you are here to sel! goods; ane 
if the people do not find what they want here they will buy 
elsewhere.” -e 

‘*I don’t think my trade would pay the price for t 
fancy honey, and I do not like the cheaper grade.’ 

Removing the contrast by turning the fancy case § 
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the honey in it cannot be seen, you reply, ‘* This is a better 
grade of honey than you think. The only possible objection 
to it is that of color. It is just as pure and healthful, is well 
filled, and is in every way as good an article as the bees can 
make from the flowers it was gathered from. You would be 
surprised at the ease with which youcan sell this grade of 
honey by mentioning its purity and flavorif any one remarks 
about its color. . I have only three cases of this dark grade 
left, and I can’t see how you would regret it if you would let 
me bring in the lot.” 

“| could not use three cases of it, but I believe I will try 
one case and see how it goes.” 

At your next call where you find any prospect of a sale 
the proprietor says, ‘** Yes, that is fine looking honey; but I 
have bad it here as nice, or nicer; and when I took it home to 
eat 1 found so much filler in it that it was tough inside.” 


“You mean the comb foundation used in the middle, I 
suppose. Yes, I know some bee-keepers are very careless 
about this. They use an inferior grade of home-made foun- 
dation which cannot be detected until the honey is cut, and it 
is bound to give anything but satisfaction. We all use some 
foundation in order to get the combs built straight in the sec- 
tions; but I am very careful to use only the best article that 
can be made. The foundationI use runs 12 square feet to 
the pound, is the purest and best to be had, and is actually 
thinner than much naturally-built comb. In all the little 
points in honey-production I try to keep posted, and put out 
as fine an article for its grade as any bee-keeper I know. If I 
sell you the four cases I have left, and you do not find them to 
be strictly all right I will take them off your hands and re- 
fund the money the first time I am over; or if you write mea 
line I will come promptly and get them. I am not here to- 
day merely to sell what honey is now needed, but to build up 
a trade and make an outlet for my large crop this season, and 
probably for other seasons.” 

‘*We always sell our honey by the frame, and we some- 
times get it that is every weight and thickness, which results 
in alot of culling over, and then having to sell the last few 
frames at a discount, may be below cost. I see this case is 
pretty much all one thing, but you have irregular or partly 
filled frames sometimes, don’t you ?” 


* Yes, sir; but when you buy regular-grade honey of me, 
that is exactly what you get. I dispose of extra thick and 
thin combs at some boarding-houses near home. The honey I 
put on the general market is cased up with the wishes of the 
grocer in view. Well capt sections that will not weigh 12 
ounces are cased by themselves and sold together. There are 
some grocers who prefer these light-weight sections because 
they cost less, and they prefer to sel] something that goes at 
asmall price. By having the honey in a case somewhat uni- 
form in weight it saves the picking over that is apt to happen 
when there is a great difference in either color or weight in 
the sections in a given case.” 

‘*But I wouldn’t want to buy four cases. You would sell 
me one of your best grade, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘Yes; but surely one case of honey is asmal) matter for 
aman with the trade you appear to have. I should like to 
sell you enough to last until [ come over again. Better take 
one case of each grade, at least.” 

‘My trade does not go much on a poor article.” 

‘But my dark honey is not a poor article; in fact, many 
bee-keepers who are not so careful with their honey would 
call this their best. It is a good idea to let a customer have 
his choice in such matters, and then you will not have people 
saying they can buy for acent or two less elsewhere. It is 
easy for them to be deceived in quality while remembering 
the price. To illustrate, you probably have a great variety in 
price in the same kind of canned goods, and your customers 
ae as selection. Why not give them the same chance-on 

ney ” 

He objects to the price, and wants a liberal discount if 
he takes two cases; but you emphasize the rebate on the 
cases if in good condition; tell him the last section in a case 
pret n as readily as the others, and that you warrant satis- 

You get your money, and go back to your wagon with 
‘WO Cases yet to dispose of. You have been to all the grocer- 
les, and are not sold out. Now you try the bakeries. 


of ‘‘I see you do not have any honey on sale here, yet some 
a bakeries over our way sell more than some of the 
es,” 


Fe never have any call for it.” 
ou smile, and say, ‘* Yet that does not prove you could 


pi taeee it. You do not have call for strawberries at this time 
- ro gee either ; but they would surely sell if you had them 


Probably half the comb honey that is sold is carried 


home because the customers are in the store on other business, 





and, seeing the honey, take a fancy to it and buyit. If you 
had this case of honey on the shelf back of you, right here in 
plain sight, it would not be long before some customer, taking 
home some fresh bread or rolls, would wantto take along a 
section or two of honey also.” 

** But we buy some strained honey for use in our baking, 
and we have some Mason jars of iton the shelf up there, you 
see, and it does not pay for the bother of fussing with it, for 
we hardly ever sell any.” 

** Well, I’m not much surprised, because it is not labeled, 
and people do not know whatit is. When you strain your 
honey the ‘ poetry’ is all taken out of it, as a lawyer friend 
of mine says. Comb honey is always attractive, will sell itself, 
and if other bakers do well with it, I don’t see how you would 
miss it. You can make 25 percent on it, and whatever you 
make will be just that much extra to help pay rent and keep 
business on the move. Youcan rest assured thatif you had 
these two cases here in sight the people would buy it. Besides 
it is attractive, and helps give your place a neat and filled-up 
appearance.” 

** If you want to leave one case here and let me try it I 
will pay you for it ifit sells, and if not you can getit again 
some time.” 

‘“*I thank you for the offer, but I can’t accept it. If I 
should do business that way I should have to raise my prices 
to cover an occasional loss from failure or fire, or something 
else. My prices are as low as they can be for a good article, 
and I have to sell for cash.” 

** Another sale made; but the other bakeries do not care 
to take the remaining case, and so you go to the hustling 
young fellow who runs a fruit and confectionery store in a 
little 7x9 room under a stairway a few feet from the leading 
business corner of the place.” 

** You occasionally have quite a loss by your fruit spoiling 
on your hands. Here is an article that will make you a good 
percentage, and will last for years, so far as its keeping 
qualities is concerned. The investment is absolutely a safe 
one because it is sure to sell, even if it does not gooff witha 
rush.” 

He likes the idea first rate, and your purse is heavier and 
your wagon empty. 

Now, do you think I have made this appear too easy ? 
Not a bit of it, unless the market is actually glutted with an 
enormouscrop. In that case my advice would be, that if you 
cannot make sales after trying various places within your 
reach, wait a few months and try itover. You would better 
borrow money and hold your crop than to sacrifice it. I am 
sure, however, that some earnest work along this line will 
give you good results under almost any circumstances that 
you are apt to find, for conditions vary greatly in towns within 
a few miles of sach other. I know of two cities nine miles 
apart where the retail price of honey has been different by 25 
to 40 percent. You will find a good many things that are 
new to you if you will do some exploring along this line. 


If you are fortunate enough to have acrop of honey that 
averages very high, you will be surprised to see how easy it 
is to interest people; but your lower grades should be pusht 
along in proportion to what you have. You do not want a lot 
of low-grade honey on band, with the best all gone. The 
price-mark is the safety valve. You can sell anything if the 
price is right; but have your price high enough so you will 
have to talk it up to sell it. 

One party said to me, ** Your honey gives good satisfac- 
tion, and I have made a good profit on it; and any time you 
are over come in and see how I am stockt.” 

No wonder he was pleased, for he had sold lots of it, and 
at prices from 20 to 25 percent higher than I supposed he 
was getting, and higher than the other grocers in town were 
getting. He had a large and fancy trade, and was actually 
clearing 40 to 45 percent on my honey. 

Give your customer a square deal on grading, etc., and 
you will often be pleased to hear such expressions as: ‘‘ Just 
set it right on the counter; here is your money. I am too 
busy to open itand look at it. The other was al! right, andI 
will risk this being the same.” ‘‘ How many have you? Two 
cases of fancy and three of amber? All right; carry it to 
the back of the store; I'll take your word for it.” ‘*I don’t 
know but your price is a little high; butI like the way you 
put it up, and it sells as well as any honey I ever bought.” 

You will soon get acquainted with your trade, andif you 
do your part you will get a top-notch price, will not bear any- 
thing about ** trade it out,” will not be badgered about cutting 
prices, and will be treated in a friendly and businesslike way 
on every trip, with numerous invitations to ‘‘ call again when 
you are over.” 

Once on wy first call, as I set a beautiful case of honey 
with a three-inch glass front on a gentleman’s counter, and 
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removed the covering, he read aloud the 14-inch label on the 
front of the case, ‘‘Gathered from Orange Blossoms ;” and 
then as he saw the 28 neat labels printed in red ink, pasted 
on the sections, with the snow-white honey smiling up at him 
from between, he slapt his hands together and exclaimed, 
** By jolly!” I need not tell you he has been my steady cus- 
tomer since, altho he thought my price was high, and I knew 
it was high enough. 

With the finest honey from clover, orange, willow-herb, 
sage, etc., you need not be doubtful about placing it to advan- 
tage in almost any market; and while I know that the ma- 
jority of readers will not take the pains with their crops that 
I do, nevertheless if you will take the honey you have, and 
make a businesslike effort something like the one above, you 
will find that you can dispose of it, even if that supplied by 
more expert apiarists does surpass yours in’ quality. Witha 
first-class article you will find yourself taking too small a 
load to market oftener than too large. 

I do not label all my honey, but I think I shall do more of 
it in the future. I have observed that it gives the honey a 
finish, and pleases the customer well enough sothat I am 
pretty safe in counting it to bring 25 cents per case extra. 

The labels cost less than three cents, and a boy will stick 
them for one cent per case. The cost of this is offset by using 
second-grade sections. I get my finest honey that I expect to 
label in the cheapest sections. In fact, the only advantage 
worth mentioning that I know of in using snow-white sec- 
tions, is in the clean appearance when: the cover is removed. 
The labels do the same; and while I ave had scores of mer- 
chants take out the sections and examine my labeled honey I 
never heard one remark that the sections were not the whitest. 
They look at the honey and not at the frameitisin. There 
is too much straining after ‘‘snow-white,” ‘‘extra polisht,” 
etc., according to my way of thinking. 

There are a good many ideas in the above that may be 
helpful to those who sell their crops by peddling from house 
to house; but in such cases the point J would emphasize is to 
first quote the price per case, or so many sections for a dollar. 
If there is to be any talk about your selling just a few sec- 
tions, let the other party start it, or youcan make the offer 
after your first proposition has been refused. You will never 
sell a case to one party by trying hard to sell 25 cents’ worth. 
Work for large sales, and expect to make them.—Gleanings. 


oe 


Do Italian Bees Produce Better Honey ? 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


Referring once more to a matter which does not seem 
worthy of much space in the American Bee Journal, I wish to 
say to Mr. Hart (see page 451) that Iam sorry that he took 
my little squib on page 322 so seriously. I did not mean to 
be offensive. As what I said was not an answer, nor intended 
to be an answer to Mr. Hart’s question, it is probable that I 
ought not to have said anything aboutit. But unfortunately, 
perhaps, I did, and now | am willing to take the consequences. 

I would like, as well as Mr. Hart, to know why Italian 
bees store a better quality of honey than other bees when all 
have access to the sources of supply. 

Looking at pages 133 and 134 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal for the ‘opinions and statements” that led Mr. Hart to 
ask the question, I find that Mr. Baxter exprest the opinion, 
or made the statement, that the quality of the honey stored by 
the Italians is better than the quality of that stored by blacks 
or hybrids. He gave no reason for this superiority, but did 
give a reason for the better appearance of the honey stored 
by blacks and hybrids. 

Dr. Besse thought the reason why Italians store honey of 
better quality than blacks and hybrids is that the Italians 
work more industriously on red clover. But that opinion 
**cuts no figure,” as Mr. Hart wanted to know why Italians 
store a better quality where all have access to the same 
sources of supply. Dr. Besse goes on to say that blacks and 
hybrids do not work on red clover, so their source of supply 
must necessarily be something else. 

Mr. Hart mistakes; I did not say or intimate that his 
question was entitled to no consideration. But for the two 
hypotheses which he made use of to explain the difference in 
question, I had a very poor opinion; and, from his own admis- 
sions, I am Jed to believe thathe did not think them worth 
much himself. The only reason (?) thus far elicited for the 
difference under consideration is that given by Mr. Volkert. 
He says that it is because the Italians are more active than 
other bees. Is Mr. Hart satisfied with that? My belief still 
is that there is no difference under the conditions named, and 
that Mr. Hart has started bee-keepers in the pursuitof an 
ignus fatuus. But let us have peace. Decatur Co., Iowa. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO,.ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








What Caused the Inverted Brood? 


Before the larvee gets large enough to cap over, it turns 
in the cell with the head downward and dies thus. About y 
of the brood is that way—not all in one place but scattereg 
through the hive. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Just as you put it, I don’t know that I ever 
heard of the like before. Up to the time of sealing, the brood, 
I think you will find, is coiled in a circle. But after it is sealed 
over it may finally get wrong-end-to, and that same thing has 
been reported in a few cases, the young bee being found dead 
in the cell with its head toward the bottom. It may result 
from weakness on the part of the bees. 


= 0 = i 


Mothy Foundation. 


We have a lot of brood-foundation which has been used 
and is dark in color; something has gotten into it like moth, 
and weaves a web over portions, and it looks like eggs under 
the web in the cells. How would you advise me to get rid of 
this? Can the bees work where thisis? Is it not rather ex- 
travagant to cut it out and throw it away ? 

NEw MEXxico. 

ANSWER.—Try giving it to the bees just as it is, and see if 
they’ll not clean it up all right. 

= ES he en 


Cessation of Honey-Flow Stops Work. 


I raised the section up and put another case on when 
the first was about half full. The bees immediately stopt 
work in the sections. What was the cause? Some colonies 
stopt work when I took a few full sections off the hive; they 
had only one super on. 

The bees would draw out the foundation in sections and 
not complete them. Why? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—You have in all probability given the answer 
yourself to both questions when you say, ** This is a poor year 
with me.” Raising up a partly-filled super and putting an 
empty one under had nothing to do with the bees stopping 
work. About that time the honey-flow let up, and the bees 
would have stopt work in the superif you hadn’t toucht it. 
The same is true as to your takivg out the filled sections. If 
the honey-flow had kept up they would have gone right on in 


doth cases. 
EE SRE SORE ES 


Examining for Filled Sections, Etc. 


1. Can bees be disturbed too often in examining through 
the sections to hinder them from working in them? 

2. How often ought they to be lookt after to see if the 
sections need removing ? st 

8. One of my colonies came out three or four times’in June 
and went back. The last time it staid out, and on examining 
I found it had two queens. I put the finest one in, and |t 
seemed to do well for about six days, when it came out, flew 
around, and went back into the hive. On examining |t I 
found it had no brood and no queen. What became of the 
queen? I gave it a frame of brood, and in 12 days lookt and 
it had failed torear a queen. Why did it not rear a queen: 


) 


4. Are not some bees better workers than others 
OHIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. No doubt they could be disturbed too much, 
but it isn’t at all likely you need be anxious about it. It isnt 
necessary to look once a day to see how the sections are pro 
gressing, but a daily visit would hardly do any harm. © 

2. Perhaps every 5 to 10 days. If honey is com!né . 
rapidly, they need closer attention than when it !s comine 
in slowly. . 

3. The first time it came out, the probability is that te 
old queen was present, but she couldn’t fly or was killed in 
some way. A week or more after the first time they om 
the young queens had emerged from their cells, and thea whe? 
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the swarm came out you found two of the queens. Five or six 
days later you saw the swarm come out, fly around and re- 
turn. That was at the time of the queen’s wedding-flight. 
You examined it and found no brood, because the oid queen 
had been gone so long there was no unsealed brood in the hive 
(there was probably sealed brood present) and the young queen 
bad not commenced to lay. You found no queen, but that’s 
very far from proof there was no queen present, for the most 
experienced fail sometimes to find a queen that is not yet lay- 
ing. They probably refused to rear a queen from the brood 
you gave them because they already had a queen. If nothing 
has happened tothe queen you probably will find there is 
plenty of brood in the hive now. The study of a bee-book will 
be of great benefit to you in clearing up this and many other 
oints. 
. 4. Yes, indeed, there’s a big difference in bees. One colony 
will store up quite a surplus, while another standing right be- 
side it, and apparently just as strong, will not more than make 


its own living. 
A 


Chickens in the Apiary—Sowing Alfalfa. 


1. Would it do to put enough old hens or young chicks in 
the apiary to keep down the grass? Would that be a proper 
place for bees ? 

2. When is the best time to sow alfalfa? Could it be sown 
in the fall after taking off a potato crop ? MARYLAND. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would be all right so far as the bees are 
concerned. The only question is whether you care to have the 
filth the poultry would make. Sometimes I get so tired that 
I want to stretch myself out on the ground for a few minutes 
(altho this is more especially so in the out-apiaries), and then 
I want to have a perfectly clean place. 

2. Inquire of the farmers in your neighborhood as to the 
best time to sow. 

— 


Something for an Entomologist. 


I send a sample bee. I find a great many of them in my 
neighborhood. What species is it ? CINCINNATI. 


ANSWER.—I’m not entomologist enough to tell what kind 
of a bee it is, if indeed it is a bee atall. Send a specimen to 
your State entomologist, but don’t simply put it in a letter, for 
it gets sO masht in the mails as to be beyond recognition. 
ae a hole in a little block of wood, and it will go safely 
n that. 

hh — I 


Not Working in the Super—Ants in Hives. 


1. I have a colony of bees in a Langstroth hive, and about 
aweek agol put the super on, but it seems they don’t want 
to work in it. What shall I do about it ? 


2. I have a mother colony in an old-fashioned hive which 
has only seven frames, and a small honey-board over them, 
and under the honey-board is a whole pile of ants; they seem 
to be bothering the bees a great deal. How can I get rid of 
them without disturbing the bees ? 

3. Do ants eat honey ? 

4. How much space should there be between the brood- 
frames and the super ? : ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Put in the super a section that has had the 
comb drawn outin it. It may be asection that had some 
honey in it last-year and was emptied out by the bees, or it 
may be a section taken from another colony that is working in 
its super. If you have neither of these, put a piece of drone- 
brood from the hive in one of the sections, and you may be 
_ the bees will go up and take care of it. It is quite possi- 
ve however, that your bees are like a great many others— 
a are not working in the supers because they are not able 
pre los more stores than will easily be used in the brood- 
— er. Bees cannot store when there is no harvest, and 

en the harvest is poor only the strongest can store. 


wiecninl aS appears to be the case, the ants are under the 
the a and over the frames, they are in a place where 
- sion ave free access, and the colony must be very weak 
ae pa them there. The remedy is to strengthen the colony, 
tale & & it gets stronger. You may, however, outwit the 
an old y having the hive set on four feet, each fuot resting in 
0’ can or dish of some kind containing oll. 

perha: he probably eat honey when they get a chance, but 
tng ct at’s not their usual aim in settling over a colony of 
place Whe settle there because itis a warm, comfortable 

; hen I used sheets or quilts over my brood-frames, 








and covers over these, the ants troubled greatly by making 
their nests over the quilts. Since board covers have been used 
with no quilt between the top-bars and the board cover, there 
has never been the least trouble from ants. The bees take 
care of them. 

4. About % of an inch. 

















DR. H. BESSE. 


The following sketch of Dr. Besse, of Delaware Co., Ohio, 
is kindly furnisht us by himself: 


I was born in Licking Co., Ohio, May 12, 1823. My 
father, with his parents, settled there in 1812, and were the 
first settlers in the township of Lima. 

From my earliest recollection there were many wild bees 
in the woods, and men that knew how to handle them. I will 
give one instance: 

I had an uncle for whom I was named—Henry Besse— 
who was out hunting one day, and came across a Jarge swarm 
of bees clustered on a bush, 144 miles from his home, yet he 
was bound to take them home. So he took off his shirt, a 
home-made linen one, and the only one he hadon. He was 
also bare-footed. This left him with nothing on except a pair 
of linen trousers and a straw hat. He tied a knot ‘In each 
sleeve of the shirt, then took thorns and pinned the bosom 
and neck securely. Hethen took hold of the lower part of 
the improvised sack and shook the bees into it, and tied it 
securely with bark. He put his gun through a loop in the 
bark string, and shvuldered his gun and bees, marching 
proudly home without receiving a sting. He used to keep 25 
to 80 colonies all in the old gum hives. When I was a small 
boy I used to accompany this uncle on his bee-hunts. This, I 
suppose, is where I got my first inspiration for bee-culture. 


The first money I ever earned for myself when 12 years 
old was for dropping corn for a farmer, who had fiveor six 
colonies. When he came to pay me I took one of his colonies 
instead of three silver dollars, and have had bees ever 
since, except a short time during the Civil War, when I was a 
surgeon of the 45th O. V. I., and also surgeon of the 145th 
oO. V. I. 

I have practiced medicine and surgery since 1847, but 
have almost given it up for the last LO yearson account of 
disability contracted in the army. 

I have now (July 29) over 100 colonies of bees, but the 
honey crop in this locality is almost an entire failure. If we 
do not get a fall flow of honey I shall have to feed my bees or 
let them starve. 

I have taken the old American Bee Journal ever since its 
birth, and should feel lost without it. H. Besse. 

It will be remembered by mavy of our readers that Dr. 
Besse is the man who had a field of sweet clover mowed down 
by the township trustees about two years ago, they thinking 
that the law was still in force including sweet clover asa 
noxious weed in that State. The Doctor lost his case in the 
local court, and we do not know whether an appeal was taken. 

Dr. Besse is one of the very few who have taken the 
American Bee Journal continuously from its birth—January, 
1861. In former years he used to write forit. But when a 
man gets to be 75 years old he isn’t expected to do as much 
as when a score or more of years younger. 

We have had the pleasure of meeting Dr. B. at several of 
the annual bee-keepers’ conventions, in which he takes great 
interest, and gets in his share of bee-talk. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all other bee-keepers possi- 
ble to subscribe for it. See premium offers on page 523. 
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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests of bee 
keepers; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of honey; and 
to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee-$31.00 per Annum. 
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Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 
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W.Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND TREASURER—Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 


Place and Date of Next Meeting: 


Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13, 14 and 15, at the Delone Hotel, Cor. 14th Street and 
Capitol Avenue. 
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NoTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommenced by the om action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t”’ when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








Omaha Convention Rates may be lower than 
at first announced. Secretary Mason received a letter from 
Mr. Whitcomb, Aug. 6, in which he wrote: 


‘** We are quite confident that the rates will be lower than 
those named, and that we will be able to get a one-cent rate 
before the convention.” 


We hope that all who possibly can do so will arrange to 
g0.to the Omaha convention. Remember the date—Sept. 13, 
14 and 15. 


sche <--> 


Facing Comb Honey.—We bad not intended say- 
ing anything more on this subject, but as Mr. Doolittle, ina 
private letter, exprest the hope that we would have the 
‘moral courage” to publish an editorial by Mr. Hill, of the 
American Bee-Keeper, we of course gladly comply, but of 
course it doesn’t take any ‘‘ moral courage ” on our part to do 
it. Here is the editorial in full : 


Quite a thorough discussion through some of the bee- 
journals has been occasioned by an article from Aaron Snyder 
in Gleanings, wherein bee-keepers are accused of dishonesty 
in crating honey for market, it being averred by Mr. Snyder 
that inferior grades are, to a damaging extent, fraudulently 
concealed behind a facing of finer goods next to the glass. 

In the course of discussions pro and con, Mr. Doolittle ex- 
prest the opinion that so long as honey was shipt to be sold on 
commission, there could be nothing really dishonest in the act 
of packing a variety of grades in any particular manner that 
might suit the fancy of the producer, in onecrate. Tho he 
distinctly says he donbts the wisdom of such packing, we re- 
gret to note ap inclination upon the partof certain of his 


i 
critics to place an entirely unwarranted construction upop 
what he has written. Who will say that any producer has 
not a moral right to ship any crate of his product, whether it 
be good, bad or indifferent, to a commission house handling 
such goods, to be sold on its merits, and for what it will 
bring ? And who, again, cannot see the fallacy of mixing up 
several grades in a case, when, by separating them into their 
respective classes, according to establisht rules, a better price 
is obtained ? 

As a final result of the controversy, the American Bee 
Journal instituted a canvass of the leading commissionh ouses. 
soliciting an expression of their views upon the subject of 
** facing,” etc., and the publisht replies in nearly every case 
accord with Mr. Doolittle’s views, that tho not necessarily 
fraudulent, it is an unwise practice, reacting to the detriment 
of the shipper. 


We see no reason to reconsider our stand against facing 
comb honey by anyone or anywhere. Not only would sucha 
shipper justly suffer directly, but often an odium attaches to 
a whole fraternity on account of the actions of a careless few, 
causing many innocent ones to suffer unjustly. We don’t be- 
lieve any one has a ‘‘ moral right” to do that which will ip. 
jure himself and others. 

Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Keview, wisely 
said this, when referring to the subject of facing comb honey: 

**The best rule that I can give in the matter, is called the 
golden rule. So crate your honey that, if by chance you 
should unknowingly buy one of your own cases of honey, you 
would not be disappointed when you opened it.” 

All who wish to do right ought to be able to stand on that 
non-facing platform. 

While we think that Mr. Doolittle took a rather peculiar 
stand on the “‘ facing ” question, we are sure he did not intend 
to advocate deception in any way in putting up comb honey 
for market. He is too righteous a man to knowingly advise 
doing wrong, or even countenance it. If anything we have 
publisht seemed to reflect upon Mr. Doolittle’s good character, 
we wish to say that we did not so intend it. 


Abbreviating This Jourmal.—After copying 
our editorial on page 473, Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, had this kind word to say in regard to it: 


There are minor points in the foregoing to which I might 
take exceptions, but perhaps it isn’t worth while to argue over 
them, as I most certainly agree with Bro. York that credit 
should be given in such a manner that no doubt of the identity 
of the journal referred to can exist. I am satisfied, however, 
that no abbreviations are used that are not fully understood 
by any bee-keeper who is at all conversant with apicultural 
literature; but new readers might not fully understand ; be- 
sides this, there is another point that I did not consider before, 
viz.: if a copied article with an abbreviated credit should be 
re-copied, say, into a farm journal, full credit would probably 
be lost, as most of the readers of an agricultural journal might 
not know the meaning of ‘“‘A. B. J.,” nor of *‘ Review,” nor 
** Gleanings,” nor ‘* Progressive.” 

In the same issue, Mr. R. L. Taylor—our contemporary’s 
critic—referring to this same subject, said: 

Editor York also takes me to task for using the letters 
‘* A. B. J.” for American Bee Journal. I beg his pardon. A 
man’s name should be written and pronounced as he a 
to have it, and the name of a man’s publication should ooh 
suppose, appear as he likes it. But I was innocent. I thour 
it was a great distinction to be conscious that one’s jourae 
enjoyed the eminence of being known everywhere by the road 
tials of its name simply. But it is so unusual to have to oe 
the full name in a reference, in parenthesis, that I hope 
will have the grace to yield to that extent. 

All right, Mr. Taylor, in a parenthetical reference you 
can initial this journal provided you treat al! others '0 -a 
same way. We want to be as ‘‘graceful” as possible, pote 
we want nothing that the other papers do not get. We — 
not to have any partiality shown toward our paper. But bs 
are quite willing to trust the Bee-Keepers’ Review 10 wird 
right thing hereafter in this matter. And we hope that 





other bee-papers will also do likewise. 
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The “C. B. & Q.”—Chi- 


. cago, Burlington & Quincy—is one 
1 1 10 f) of the greatest railroads in all this 
[| Bi western country. It is the direct 


route from Chicago to Omaha— 
where the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union will hold its annual 
meeting Sept. 13, 14 and 15. 
Only about a month yet, and then 
there should be assembled the largest convention of bee-keep- 
ers ever held on this continent. 

On the ** Burlington Route” the round-trip fare from Chi- 
cago will be only $14.75. The editor of the American Bee 
Journal, and President of the Union, expects to go to Omaha 
on the C. B. & Q. The train will leave here at 5:50 p. m., 
Monday, Sept. 11, and arrive in Omaha at 8:10 a.m., Tues- 
day—about two hours before the convention opens. 


Why cannot a large company from the Bast and around 
Chicago arrange to go on that train? We-will see to it that 
splendid accommodations are secured, if all will notify us in 
time, that they have purchast their tickets over the ‘* Burling- 
ton Route” from Chicago to Omaha. 


Please let us know if you can join the company that will 
leave Chicago as mentioned above. 


Houte 


——_— SO Oo 


Farmer’s Institutes—Eucalyptus.—Prof. A. 
J. Cook is still working in the farmer’s institutes of Southern 
California. August 1 he wrote us as follows: 


Last week I conducted three large, enthusiastic farmer’s 
institutes in San Diego county—the greatest bee-county, I be- 
lieve, in the world. The institutes were held at Fallbrook, 
Lemon Grove, and Ramona. All these places—especially the 
first and the last—are in close proximity to the mountains, 
indeed are nestled right in the mountains, and are famous for 
the honey product secured. At Ramona andon upto Julian 
the rains have been exceptionally copious this season, and so 
a honey crop has been secured, which in some cases has been 
quite satisfactory. 


At the Fallbrook institute a Mr. H. M. Peters gave a fine 
paper on honey-production. Mr. Peters urges that in off 
years, like the present in his section, bee-keepers study to re- 
strain breeding so as to conserve the honey stores. A Mr. 
Gunn—a very intelligent bee-keeper of Julian—said honey in 
that region is as near a free gift as isanything that the farmer 
produces. 

The male pepper-trees are now ringing with the hum of 
the bees. Of course, the bees are there for pollen. There are 
some bees visiting the pistilate bloom, but comparatively few. 


The brilliant red eucalyptus is now in full bloom. The 
beautiful scarlet flowers are sparkling with nectar-drops, 
and are favorites with the bees, as they are with al! lovers of 
grace and beauty. Others of the eucalyptus are also in bloom, 
but the flowers are white. These have been throwing out 
their showy tassels for weeks, and as I pass under the trees in 
the early morning—5:30 each day—I am greeted with the 
music which is so enjoyed by all apiarists. I believe that the 
eucalyptus will be a very valuable adjunct to honey-produc- 
tion in this region, as the many species now being set out 
come into bloom. A. J. Cook. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Aug. 1. 


ee 


Bees Destroy 300 Cattle.—The following report 
was publisht in the Chicago Record of Aug. 1: 


, BANCROFT, Nebr., July 31.—J. McKeegan’s famous bunch 
0 short-horned cattle, numbering 3U0 head, was totally lost 
ieterdag in a singular manner. The stock was pasturing in 
The eervatios on a high bluff overlooking the Missouri river. 
dpe were suddenly attackt by several swarms of wild 

— which occupy trees on the bluffs. In their terror and 
paln the whole herd jumpt over the bluffs into the river and 


were either dasht to pieces or drowned before assistance could 
reach them. 


As in most cases of this kind,*later reports may consider- 
ably modify the account. 


























Mr. James T. KELuIE, of Kearney Oo., Neb., called on us 
last week, when on his way home from Canada, where he had 
been to attend the funeral of his aged father. Mr. K. has 
about 40 colonies of bees. 


Mr. Joun S. FRAKEs, of Perry Co., Indiana, writing us 
July 18, said: 

**T read everything contained in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and would not be without it for five times its cost. If I 
had only one colony of bees I would want it.” 


Mr. W. J. FoREHAND, of Lowndes Co., Ala., wrote us 
Aug. 9: 

**Enclosed find 25 cents for the Langstroth Monument 
Fund from Lorain Langstroth Forehand—my littlé boy whom 
I named for Father Langstroth. Also 25 centsfrom myself for 
the same purpose. 


Mr. Ws. A. SEtseR, of Philadelphia, is reported by the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, to have bottled and sold 30 tons of honey 
last year. That shows what push and enterprise will do. 
Suppose every large city were thus to be supplied. What an 
enormous outlet for honey that would be. Where are the Sel- 
sers of other cities ? 


Messrs. Cuas. AND C. P. Dapant—father and son—the 
great comb foundation makers, gave us a very pleasant call 
Aug. 11. The senior Dadant will spend six weeks or so in 
Wisconsin, and **C. P.” will make a two or three weeks’ trip 
on the lakes. They report a good foundation busipess this 
season, but no honey crop worth mentioning. 


Mr. A. I. Roor—that man of hobbies—has given up his 
market wagon that he has been running for a dozen years, 
and is also giving up the department store that has been run- 
ning many years longer. He is tapering off on wheat and 
potatoes, with electricity as aside-dish. But he won’t get 
through ‘‘hobbying,” until, like Alexander the Great, there 
are no more worlds for him to conquer, or explore. 


Mr. W. A. Gripiey, of Douglas Co., Oregon, when renew- 
ing his subscription July 23, and also taking the book, 
** Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” said : 


**I love the American Bee Journal—yes, I do. I have the 
‘A BCof Bee-Culture,’ ‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide,’ ‘ Advanced Bee- 
Culture,’ and ‘Success in Bee-Culture,’ and could not spare 
any one of these—they are all very useful to me; and now I 
want to see what ‘ Pap’ has to say.” 


Mr. G. M. Doo.itrie, of Onondaga Co., N.Y., writing us 
Aug. 5, gave this report: 


**T have about 25 pounds to the colony of white comb 
honey here, and 50 pounds at the out-apiary, while neighbors 
have little or nothing. A poor year shows that proper manip- 
ulation of bees counts, while in a good year even the novice 
may succeed.” 


The foregoing shows the estimate Mr. Doolittle places on 
** proper manipulation of bees.” Knowing how is a great 
thing—the difference between success and failure. 








Hon. R. L. Taytor, in the August Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
referring to our criticism of his attempt to reform the gram- 
mar used by correspondents of the bee-papers, thinks that we 
have a poor opinion of the literary ability of bee-keepers. He 
closes with this good comment on us: 


‘* An editor who so lately ‘started out to reform’ spelling 
should not so suddenly despair on the point of grammar.” 


That does take out a little of the inflation in our sails. 
But, Mr. Taylor, let us whisper in your ear that the editor is 
to blame if he permits anything ungrammatical to appear in his 
paper. It is his business to ‘‘ edit” thecopy before it is putin 
type. Itis not supposed that all who write for the public 
press are experts in a literary way. They do the best they 
can, and then it is the editor’s duty to see that errors of all 
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kinds are corrected before {t is finally printed. So when Mr. 
Taylor criticises the grammar or language used in the bee- 
papers, he is really hitting ‘ye editors.” And we all need it, 
occasionally, for some of us get careless betimes. Even Critic 
Taylor himself bas his lapses occasionally, but we'll not take 
the space to refer to more of them now. But he’s a bright 
man, and knows it. However, the best of us do err sometimes. 
None is perfect. 


A QUEEN-BEE ADVERTISER from the South wrote us 
last week : 


‘*My advertisement in the American Bee Journal has 
panned out very well. I have sold over 5U queens from the 
last three insertions, and a lot more prospective orders from 
them. WhenI want todosome more business quick, I will 
try the American Bee Journal again.” 


There are many more queen-dealers who might increase 
their business if they would advertise in this paper. Let peo- 


ple know where you are and what you have to sell, if you wish 
to do business. 


Mr. J. S. HARTZELL, of Somerset Co., Pa., has sent an 
article for publication on the **Golden” method of comb honey 
production, which we will try to give next week. In an ac- 
companying letter, Mr. H. says: 


‘** Enclosed is a reply to Mr. S. A. Deacon’s inquiry on page 
483, in which my name appears as an advocate of the Golden 
method of producing comb honey, and being such Iam not 
ashamed of the cause espoused, by any means; and much more 
jubilant this year than last, as I have more colonies running 
on the Golden plan, and results will be more satisfactory in re- 


gard to the financial part of the remainder of the story when 
told.” 
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The Price of Bees in movable-frame hives, says G. M. 
Doolittle, in Gleanings, should be, in lots of 10 or more, $3.50 
a colony in the fall, and $5.00 in the spring. 


Raising Hives on Four Blocks, while it reduces swarm- 
ing and prevents hanging out, according to Mr. Bart, in Glean- 
ings, is a big nuisance in swarming-time, for a clipt queen may 
go out at any one of the four sides, and the bee-keeper doesn’t 
know where to look for her. 


Bees Hanging Out is credited by M. H. Dunn (in Glean- 
ings) in large measure to the presence of drones. So he pre- 
vents it by keeping out drones. At the same time he gives 
plenty of room and ventilation, which alone might prevent 
hanging out without involving the drones. 


The Average Annual Yield of Honey for an Italian col- 
ony throughout the United States among specialists is 50 
pounds, says Doolittle. His own annual average for nearly 
20 years, up to the time he went largely into queen-rearing, 
was 8O pounds, ranging from 30 in his poorest year to 166 
in his best year.—Gleanings. 

Getting Sections Filled Out to the Wood.—At the con- 
vention at Buffalo, Mr. Danzenbaker showed some sections 
that were greatly admired, the cells being filled and capt clear 
out to the wood. One secret of it, according to Mr. Weed, in 
Gleanings, is in having full sheets of foundation, the sheets 
reaching out clear to the sides and touching the wood. If it 
reaches only to within 1¢-inch of the sides, pop-holes are sure 
to result. ie 

Rearing Queen-Cells a la Doolittle.—Gleanings reports 
that their Mr. Wardell is now very successful in rearing 
queens according to the plans given in ‘* Doolittle on Queen- 
Rearing.” He obtains the best results by giving the artificial 
cell-cups to colonies about to supersede their queens. From 
one colony he has taken three batches and has given them the 
fourth. As they have a queen they don’t get discouraged, but 
go right on starting cells afresh. After the cells are sealed 
they are putin a queenless colony, and about the ninth day 
are putin West’s protectors, the protector-eage is put into a 





es 


hatching-cage at the bottom of which is honey for the 
queen when she hatches, and she can wait there two or three 
days to be introduced where desired. Editor Root says: 
**One great feature of the Doolittle system fs that it enables 
one to rear all or nearly all the queens from one selected 
mother.” 


young 


The First Successful Shipment of Bees to New Zealanq 
was made by Judge Noah Levering, says Rambler, in Gieap. 
ings. Previous efforts to obtain Italian bees had failed, by; 
in 1880 Mr. Levering shipt two colonies which made safely 
the sea voyage of 7,000 miles. Ample ventilation was given, 
the combs were old and strong, natural stores were used, and 
asponge provided water which was renewed as needed. He 
made many subsequent shipments without a single loss. 

Apis Dorsata.—Rev. W. E. Rambo, the missionary jp 
India who is trying to get Apis dorsata for the A. I. Root Co., 
reports that he hears big stories about them, but can’t get 
hold of any, as yet. He says: 

‘‘Everything seems to point to their being migratory. 
However, the fact that the government lets out the gathering 
of honey and wax to a contractor whose business it is to make 
his profit by seizing every colony he can find at its highest de- 
velopment, may indicate a habit which, if the bees were un- 
disturbed, would not exist.” 


Foundation in Sections.—R. C. Aikin thinks foundation 
does not differ from natural comb in taste, but is tougher. 
The main object he has in using foundation in sections is to 
start the bees in the right place, a narrow strip at the top and 
one at the bottom being sufficient. But a full sheet has a good 
effect in the way of bait. Hedoes not value full sheets to 
prevent drone-comb in sections, believing that drone-comb in 
sections looks just as well as worker-comb. The editor of 
Gleanings differs from him in this last view. Moreover, he 
has shown that nature-built drone-comb is considerably gob- 
bier than worker-comb built on ordinary thin foundation. 

A Recipe for Starting Foul Brood is thus given by J. F. 
Teel, in Gleanings: 

**Cut out about three gallons of brood, both drone and 
worker. Put it between ice, so it will freeze to death, then 
put it out in some warm place, about 70 or 80 degrees. Keep 
it in bulx, and moist a!l the time for 1O or 12 days; then putit 
in water, and make the bees sip at it a few days, and that will 
be sufficient.” 

Some people would prefer to go without foul brood rather 
than to go to ail that trouble. The editor agrees with many 
others that no foul brood can be started without the seed, that 
is, the spores of bacillus alvei. Mr. Teel believing, however, 
that the seed is present in every larva, only developing under 
proper conditions. 


RLAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





Honey as Food is a neat little 24-page pamphie) 
especially gotten up with a view to creating a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. The forepart of the 
pamphlet was written by Dr. C. C. Miller, and is devoted to 
general information concerning honey. The latter part con- 
sists of recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in working upa 
home market for honey. We furnish them, postpaid, at these 
prices: A sample for astamp; 25 copies for 20 cents ; aU 
for 35 cents; 100 for 65 cents; 250 for $1.50; 500 for 
$2.75. For 25 cents extra we will print your name and ad- 
dress on the front page, when ordering 100 or more copies at 


these prices. 
—__—___—_—<-0 »___-- -—— 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners js the title of 4 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be *‘a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both a 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any © 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 

a daca a 

The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood ; ee 
History and Rational Treatment.” It fs the latest pud' atio 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee- keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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FOR THE READERS OF THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING, 
HINTS TO BEGINNERS....... 


By Mr. C. N. White, of England, 


Author of * Bees and Bee-Keeping,” “* Pleasurable Bee-Keeping,” etc. 





Mr. White is owner of one of the largest apiaries in the 
country where he lives, and has made a life study of the sub- 
ject. He is also lecturer, under the Technical Education 
Scheme, to several County Councils in England. He will treat 


the subject in a 


Series Of Mine Illustrated Articles : 


1 
2 

1. General and introductory. 4. Swarming. 7. Supering. . *s Commercial Calculator 
5 


2. Bees. 5. 
3. Handling Bees. 


This is a series of practical articles that bee-keepers of 
the United States will not want to miss reading. They will 
appear only in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


We want our present readers to begin at once to get their 
neighbor bee-keepers to subscribe for the Bee Journal for the 
last six months of 1898, and thus read the articles by Mr. 
In order that all may be able to take advantage of 
this rare opportunity to learn from a successful and practical 
Eoglish authority on bee-keeping, we will send the American 


White. 


Bee Journal for 


The balance of 1898 for only 40 cents—— 
To a NEW Subscriber—thus making it 


ves. 
6. Foundation. 9. Wintering 


Journals 


3 Hand 


8 Kendall's Horse- 


P 
Green’s Four Broks 


8. Diseases. Profit 


—by Pierce 


new ones. 
premium. 








9 Mullen’s Horse: Bouk 


2 Queen-Clippine Device 

book of Health—Dr. Foote 
4 Poultry for Market—Fan. Field 
5 Turkeys for Market—F.n Field 
6 Our Poultry Doctor—Fan Field 
7 Capons and Caponizing—Field 


otato Culture—by T. B. Terry 


inker’s Bee-Keeping for 


40 “Honey as Food” Pamphlets 
6 Winter Proviem in Bee-Keeping 








Be It Known 


To all Men, we are prepared 
to fill orders promptly fur 


CHOICE QUEENS stxicscr 


Golden or Leather-Colored Italians.... 





Tested $100; Untested—one. 75c; three, 
$1.50. After July 1, 50c each. Remit by Ex- 
press Money Order. payable at Barnum. Wis. 
One and two-cent stamps taken. Address, 


Van Allen & Williams, 
25Atf BARNUM, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 

omen Lt aay | used by bee- 

keepers. Orders : 
MINNESOTA BE 


nd for ca 3 - 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 60., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting Groov- 
agi Gaining, Dadoin 
-— . Jointing Stu 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
mee Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
NECA FALLS MFG. ©O., 
46 Water 8t SENECA FALLS. N. Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES | Florida Malian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; 5 

Prompt and satisfactory — — 

il are dares, E. L. CARRING TON, 

P| De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
ase mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Expect Better Honey-Flow. 


Bees are in fine condition. I have 93 
colonies now, and I had 41 last spring. 
We have had good rains, so the honey- 
flow will be better in a week from now. 

C. G. MATSON. 

Chisago Co., Minn., Aug. 4. 





-_ 


Had a Good Honey-Flow. 


We have had a good flow of honey for 
the last 30 days. I keep nothing but 
the best Italian bees, and they will aver- 
age 75 pounds to the colony, of-comb 
honey. Our main flowis from cotton. 
We have hada heavy honey-dew, but 
my bees do not work on it. 

J. B. ScoGein. 

Red River Co., Texas, Aug. 3. 





Side or Top Storing. 


Mr. Frank Benton says in Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 59: ‘*A construction (of 
bee-hives) which readily admits of ex- 
pansion and of contraction is desirable.” 
Why do bee-keepers most generally pre- 
fer to have the honey stored on top of 
the brood-frames instead of at their 
side? Does a construction with all 





combs in one long hive not admit more | 


expansion and contraction than a hive 
with stories? German bee-keepers of 
long experience say the first arrange- 


' 





SIX MONTHS FOR ONLY 
FORTY CENTS— 


Which can be sent in stampsor silver. If you are a subscriber 
already, show the offer to your bee-keeping neighbors, or get 
their subscriptions, and we will give you, for your trouble, 
your choice of onx of the following list, for each New 40-cent 
subscriber you send: 


For Sending ONE New 40-cent Subscriber : 
1 Wood Binder for a Year’s Bee 


10 Foul Brood—by Dr. Howard 

11 Sitio and Silage—by Prof. Cook 

12 Foul Treatment — by 
Prof. Chesbire 

13 Foul Brood—by A. R. Kohnke 

14 Muth’s Practical Hints to Bee- 


Keepers 
15 15 * Honey as Food” Pamph- 
lets 
16 Rural Life 


For Sending TWO New 40-cent Subscribers: 


7 Hutchinson’s “Advanced Bee- 
Culture 

8 Dr Brown's “Bee-Keeping for 
Beginners” 

9 Blenen-Kultur—German 

10 Bees and Honey—160 pages— 
by Newman 

11 People’s Atlas of the World 


All New Subscriptions Begin July 1. 


Please remember that all the above premiums are offered 
only to those who are now subscribers, and who will send in 
A new subscriber at 40 cents cannot also claim a 


Now, let every one go to work, and help roll up the largest 
list of subscribers the old American Bee Journal ever had. It 
can easily be done if att who possibly can getafew new 
subscribers will kindly do so. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Southern Home of the Honey-Bee 
Will continue to rear none but the BEST 


QUEENS. Untested. 50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 
GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, Prop., 


President of National Queen-Breeders’ Union, 
4 ur Beeville, Texas. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








UEENS Italian stock. Untested. 70c each; 
3 for82.00 After July 1, 50 cents 
each; tested, $1.00 each. Hoots Goods at 
Hoows Prices. Prompt sbipment and satis- 
faction guaranteed, Catalog free. 
THEODORE BENDER, 
20Atf Canton, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





completely than any other published, send 
a hy rof. A. J. k, Claremont, Calif., 
or 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Nickel Plate Excursion to 
Boston. 


Tickets on sale for trains leaving Chi- 
cago Sept. 16 to 18, inclusive, at rate of 
$19.00 for the round-trip, and good re- 
turning until Sept. 30. Also cheap rates 
to all points East. Vestibuled sleeping- 
cars to Boston, and solid train to New 
York. Rates lower than via other lines. 
For further information call on or ad- 
dress, J. Y. Callahan, General Agent, 
111 Adams Street, Chicago. Telephone 
Main 3389. (60-32-6) 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 25 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mai] the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER **x« 


For the next 90 days we will sell w-rranted 
purely mated ITALIAN QUEENS at 50 cts. 
each; half dozen. $2.50; tested. 60 cts. each; 
half dozen, $3.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Fifteen years’ experience in queen-rearing. 


LEININGER BROS, Fort Jennings, Ohio. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 33 Dtf 


OUR PRICES si? We'nro mae 
ing the new : 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
youss88 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 




















“FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE” 


we fight, we win, we mark new boundaries. It’s 
humane to mark your lines with Page Fence. A 
marker that hurts nothing, holds everything. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


LECTRIC Wick 


“ik & <a ; ; 
IY MADE TO LAST ALWAYS. 


petect knowledge of this n and the ay of 
material used in its construction leads us to declare it 
tobe the NEATEST, STRONGEST, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, LONGEST LIVED, EASIEST TO LOAD 
wagon made. Has our famous straight or stagger spoke 


Electric Steel Wheels 


Wheels have any width of tire, from 2 to 8 inches; 
any height, from 24 to 60 inches. Impervious to 
heat or cold; can’t dry out, get loose or rot; NO RE- 
SETTING TIRES and “OB Best angl steel 
ounds. First class 

brake 84.00 extra. All F. . B. For $25.00 
it given universal satisfaction and will fit your re- 
quests exactly. Don’t buy until you get our F 
catalogue and prices. Write for them at once. 


ELECTRIG WHEEL CO. BOX '6G, QUINGY, ILLS. 
FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and oy weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP 2 » 


has a hobby which is thesheep breederand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are you interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicago 














ment gives more honey than the latter; 
why, then, should it not be preferred, 
provided with good care for wintering ? 
Would bees rather enter a super above 
the brood-chamber than one at the side? 
VIRGINIA. 


Bees Doing Poorly. 


Bees are doing poorly. It was too wet 
in the spring, and too dry and cold now. 
I have 29 colonies, and will get about 
200 pounds of honey. 





S. W. CLELAND. 
Wabaunsee Co., Kan., Aug. 2. 





Not Half a Crop. 


The bee and honey business is under a 
cloud in this vicinity this season. After 
the abundant rains we were expecting a 
good crop, as we have white and sweet 
clover in abundance. But so far there 
has been but little swarming, and many 
bee-men report no surplus honey. We 
have had good rains and may yet get a 
fair crop from fall flowers and buck- 
wheat. Itis now safe.to say, tho, that 
the vrop in this county will not be one- 
half of last year’s. KANKAKEE. 

Kankakee Co., Ill., Aug. 1. 





Honey Crop Very Good. 


The honey crop is very good, with re- 
spect to both quantity and quality. We 
dispose of our surplus at our door—comb, 
12344 cents; extracted, 10 cents per 
pound. Our prices, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, are unchangeable, 
wet or dry, hot or cold. 

Wo. J. DURBIN. 

Fayette Co., Ind., Aug. 2. 





Wet Season. 


The season was so wet here that the 
bees did not do much in apple-bloom, 
but white clover and basswood were 
good. There is a dry time now that 
seems to have stopt the honey-flow, but 
bees seem to be busy carrying pollen 
from corn and hemp. W. A. SAVAGE. 

Sauk Co., Wis., July 27. 


Poor Honey Crop. 


The honey crop in this locality has 
been poor—very little surplus—tho bees 
are in fine condition, and the conditions 
have been fine for queen-rearing, that 
being a small amountof honey coming 
in all the time, sufficient to keep up the 
proper excitement, and no inclination 
to want to rob, tho we are having a 
great deal of rain. I can leave honey 
exposed in my apiary of 150 colonies 
without any trouble. 

W. J. FoREHAND. 

Lowndes Co., Ala., Aug. 9. 








Top Ventilation of Hives. 


In nearly every edition of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal some reference is made 
to the ventilation of the hives. Many of 
the bee-keepers say they wedge the 
cover of the hive up on sticks. 

I have edgewise cleats across the ends 
of my hive-covers, and to give ventila- 
tion the rear end of the cover ts raised a 
little and shoved forward until the rear 
cleat rests on the hive. This gives an 
abundant amount of ventilation, and one 
does not have to be bothered with carry- 
ing around a handful of wedges, and 
which are eternally being misplaced. 
In the event of astorm, and the bee- 





Sweet! Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds, 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
ed = seed of oy | -. * Clovers by 
reight or express, at © followin 
cash with order- ©. eee, 

5D 10D 25m 50p 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.7: 


White Clover......... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 49 
Crimson Clover..... 5 3.50 


oe 05 90 2.00 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co, 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO. ILL. 





Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Up- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. Uhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 


8Atf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


a SEE THAT WINK ! 
m Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 


gr 512 Mass. Ave., 
“Ware Dower po" INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


TEE PUACE 


TO GET YOUR 


3+ QUEENS =:2 


Is of H. G. QUIRIN, of Bellevue, Ohio. 
























Ten years’ experience with the best of meth- 
ods and breeders enables him to furnish the 
best of Queens—Golden Italian—Doolittle’s 
strain—warranted purely mated, 50c; 6 for 
$2 75. Leather Colored same price. Safe arri- 
val. No postage stamps wanted. 23A16t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


READY TO MAIL & 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties, and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. | carry® 
full line of Bege-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 

GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BrxE-KEEPERSs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc et, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints ” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Meeting of Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, 1.0.0.F., Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 19 to 24; 

Inclusive. 

For this occasion the Nickel Plate 
Road will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round-trip. Tickets on sale Sept 
16 to 18, inclusive, good returniog until 
Sept. 30, inclusive. For particulars, o¢ 
dress J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 1! 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. _ Telephone 
Main 3389. (59-32-60) 
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sper desires to close the top, just slide 
~ po back, and there you are. This 
is one of those ** little things.” 
: Louis R. LienTon. 
Douglas Co., Nebr., July 26. 
ee 
Good Prospect for Dark Honey. 
The honey crop here from clover and 
basswood was very light, but there is a 
ospect for dark honey. 
site is« A. W. SMITH. 


Sullivan Co., N. Y.,,Aug. 5. 





Tco Wet and then Too Dry. 

I bought a colony of bees and increast 
one more. It was too wet last spring for 
a good flow of honey, and now it is too 
dry; the bees do not show much surplus 
yet, but I hope they soon can, for there 
is good prospect of golden-rod and many 
other wild flowers coming into bloom. 

R. C. SuPPE. 

Woodson Co., Kans., Aug. 5. 











In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Gathering Propolis—Can it Be 
Lessened by Hive Construc- 
tion ? 





Query 80.—Do bees gather a certain 
amount of propolis without regard to their 
needs, or do they gather only as they find 
places to put it? In other words, can one 
lessen the gathering of propolis by proper 
construction of hive and contents ?—Ohio. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Yes. 

J. M. Hambaugh—‘'I don’t know.” 

Mrs. L. Harrison—They may gather 
more to stop up cracks. 

E. France—I don’t think we can do 
anything to change the outcome. 


P. H. Elwood—The gathering of prop- 
olis is somewhat, but not altogether, the 
result of necessity. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—They’ll gather some, 
whether they need it or not, and perhaps 
they'll gather more if they need it. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I believe they gather 
what they need. Some would feel 
greater need than others, no doubt. 


E. 8. Lovesy—The same as with 
honey; asarule they gather an abun- 


dance without any regard as to their 
needs. 


R. L. Taylor—The amount of propolis 
gathered is owing more to the peculiari- 


ties of the colony than to the character 
of the hive. 


Emerson T. Abbott—I think some col- 
onies gather propolis just for the fun of 


it, and the construction of the hive has 
nothing to do with it. 


G. M. Doolittlk—Some colonies gather 
Many times the propolis that others do. 
With the former the construction of 
hives would have little influence. 


D. W. Heise—Some colonies are much 
worse propolizers than others, and the 
proper construction of hives cuts very 
little figure with some bees, as they wiil 





HONEY 2x 


lf you want Colorado Alfalfa, Sweet Clover 
and Cleome honey—comb or extracted—corre- 
spond with the Secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Our Honey 
ranks high in quality. Car lots a specialty. 
Address F. RAUCH FUSS, Elyria, Colo. 

SLAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Best Basswood 
Honey in 
Barrels sxs%3%3% 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood [Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 lbs. 
which we are offering at 7 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Dv you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 

GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


*‘ Bee-Keeping for Beginners,”’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE. 


The Midland Central Apiary and fixtures 
to be sold. This season’s honey crop—just 
taken cff - is 25.700 pounds, or nearly 13 tons. 
Satisfactory reasons given ior selling. For 
further particulars apply to 

mR. A. MARRISOW, 


33 A2t Inverary, Frontenac Co., Ont. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace"Gataiog tor tvs 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 

















Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Excursion to Boston. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell excur- 
sion tickets from Chicago to Boston and 
return for trains of Sept. 16, 17 and 18, 
at rate of $19.00 for the round trip. 
Tickets will be valid returning until 
Sept. 30, inclusive. On account of heavy 
travel at this particular time, those 
desiring sleeping-car accommodations 
should apply early to J. Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 
Telephone Main 3389. (58-32-6) 








lavishly daub propolis on a smooth sur- 
face of the hive interior. But, generally 
speaking, the absence of rough surface, 
cracks and corners, will greatly lessen 
the desire to propolize. 


Eugene Secor—I think bees gather 
propolis largely because of lack of nec- 
tar. Ihave noticed that during a gen- 
ervus honey-flow but little propolis is 
gathered. 

Mrs. J. M. Null—Regardless of their 
needs, some localities exceed others in 
the production of propolis. Reduction 
is possible through construction of hive 
and fixtures. 

0. O. Poppleton—Yes. I think bees 
gather propolis with some regard to 
needs, and that the amount of gathered 
propolis can be lessened some by the 
means suggested. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I think that the 
quantity is governed largely by their 
feeling of need. There will be much less 
propolis in a hive that is smooth inside 
than in a rough one. 

W. G. Larrabee — Sometimes bees 
gather propolis when they have no place 
to put it, and consequently they daub it 
anywhere it happens. I think they 
gather about so much, anyway. 

J. E. Pond—Bees follow their own 
sweet will in the matter, but it may be 
assumed that the closer the joints in the 
hive, and the less space given generally 
for air to circulate, the less propolis will 
be used. 


C. H. Dibbern—At certain times bees 
seem to gather propolis, tho there is no 
apparent use forit. I presume if the 
inside of the hive is smooth and tight 
this propensity will be somewhat les- 
sended. 

Chas. Dadant & Son— They often 
gather more than they need. (Witness 
queenless colonies whose combs become 
overladen with pollen.) But they often 
do not find enough, and it depends upon 
the season. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—In seasons with 
a good honey-flow they generally propo- 
lize in proportion to their needs. But 
when the bees have along spell of idle- 
ness they are more prone to deposit 
propolis to excess. 


Jas. A. Stone—I think they gather it 
just as they happen to be disposed, for 
I bave had some hives all stuck up with 
it, when at the same time other hives 
would have very little of it, and of a 
great difference as to stickiness. 


R. C. Aikin—Very little is gathered 
during a good honey-flow. When noth- 
ing else to do, @ scant or abundant sup- 
ply as it may be found in the fields, 
much as pollen supply is governed by 
the field supply. We do not have a sur- 
plus of either in my present field. 

S. T. Pettit—Yes, one may in a meas- 
use lessen the quantity gathered by good 
workmanship and careful adjustment of 
appliances in all their parts. But, after 
all, where propolis is plentiful bees will 
usually gather more than they can find 
use for, and they will daub it somewhere. 

G. W. Demaree—The honey-beesin a 
state of nature needed some substance— 
propolis—to fix up their rough homes, 
and the instinct to gather propolis is 
deeply seated in the bee. How long it 
will take to change the habit and abate 
the nuisance of much bee-glue in the 
cleanly constructed modern hive—well, 
who can answer ? 


J. A. Green—Some colonies gather a 
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THE BIGGEST OFFER YET! 


Last year only about one percent —only one 
subscriber in 100—ordered his Review discon- 
tinued. If the Review could secure 1,000 
new subscribers the present year, there is an 
almost absolute certainty that at least 900 of 
them would remain; not only next year, but 
for several years—as Jong as they are inter- 
estedin bees. Once areally GOop bee-jour- 
nal visits a bee-keeper a whole year it usually 
becomes a permanent member of his family. 

I would have no difficulty whatever in get- 
ting twice 1,000 new subscribers this year, if 
all of the bee-keepers in this country had 
read the *eview the past year. I have some- 
times thought that it might pay a publisher 
to give away his journal one year, simply for 
the sake of getting it into new hands. There 
are. of course, decided objections to such a 
course; but lam going to come as near to it 
asl dare. Here is my offer: 

If you are not asubscriber to the Review, 
send me $1.00, and | will send you twelve 
back numbers, the Review the rest of this 
year and all of next year. 


31Dtf 


| 
| 


| 


Each issue of the Review, especially if de- 
voted to the discussion of some special topic, 
is really a pamphlet containing the best 
thoughts and experience of the best men 
upon the topic under discussion. Twelve 
back numbers of the Review are, to a certain 
extent. so many little books devoted to as 
many different phases of bee-keeping. Some 
issues of the Reyiew are now out of print; of 
others only a few are left; while of others 
there are several hundred. Of course, I shall 
send those or which 1 have the most, but no 
two alike. 

Most people subscribe for a journal at the 
beginning of the year. In this case there is 
no use of waiting. as you will get the Review 
for next year just the same as tho you 
waited until next January to subscribe, and 
you get all the rest of the numbers for this 
year FRE¢. The sooner you subscribe, the 
more free issues will you receive. 

Let me tell it over once more. For $1.00 
you get twelve back numbers, the Review the 
rest of this year, and for all of 1899. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Only 6 cts. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 


- ——_e + 


Finest Alfalfa Honey | 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 


in one case, 63¢ cents ; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. 


pany each order. 


The Cash musT accom- 


t# A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 


cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. 


We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





—<— Si 


oS 
=” HORSE-HIGH 


Laying aside all speculation these remain as the 
requisites of a perfect fence. Our Duplex Automatic 
tee Machine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


as BULL-STRONG @ 


Z, 18c. for a goud farm fence; 1%c. for poultry fence; 6, = 
og fence. 

We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 

at wholesale prices, Get our catalogue before buying. pF 


Kitselman Bros., Box 138, Ridgeville, Ind. 


aN _P§IG-TIGHT 
pe 


45Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


S for a rabbit-proof fence and 12c. “ee h 
r 


eS 





COMB FOUNDATION “sra"ireran. 
Working Wax tion fortisn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 


Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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This Emerson stiff-cloth-board Binder 
for the American Bee Journal we mail for 60 
cents; or will send it with the Journal for one 
year—both together for $1.50. It is a fine 
thing to preserve the copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
the ** Emerson,” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





great deal more propolis than they need 
judged by our standards at least. Other. 
gather a much smaller quantity. At, 
time when bees are gathering honey 
very freely they gather Com paratively 
little propolis. We can certainly greatly 
lessen the quantity of propolis gathered 
and its deposit in the hive bya proper 
construction of the hive and fixtures. 





SSS 


Don’t Forget 
the excursion to Boston over the Nicke} 
Plate Road, Sept. 16 to 18, inclusive 
at rate of $19.00 for the round trip. 
Good returning until Sept. 30, 1898 
inclusive. Tel. Main 3389. (61-392-¢) 





New York.—The 31st semi-annual meet. 
ing, and Picnic of the Seneca County Bee. 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Eim 
Beach, three miles east of Hayt’s Corners, on 
Cayuga Lake, Tuesday. Aug. 23, 1898. Speak. 
ers trom Cornell University. Ithaca, ang 
others. will be present and address the meet. 
ing. The program will begin promptly at 10 
o’clock a.m. Come prepared with questions 
for the question-box, and for a tabie-picnic, 
A pleasure yacht will be in attendance in the 
afternoon. C. B. HowAkp, Sec. 

Romulus, N, Y. 





California.—The next meeting of the Fres- 
no County Bee-Keepers’ Association is to be 
held in the City Hall, Fresno, Calif.. Wednes- 
day, Sent. 14. at 10 o’clockam. All honey- 
producers are requested to attend. 

Caruthers, Calif. W.A.H.Griusrrap, Sec, 





eee 


California 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 

per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St. - SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


» Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
* » and button to studs on a neck-band 

The bars are best light spring stee!. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass 
The netting is white with face-piece 
of black to see threugh. 

2 Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
—the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any hes ; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn a -- 
without discomfort. It is a boon to any one Whe 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 

For sending us only TWO NEW sub- 
scribers to the Bee Journal for one year 
(at $1.00 each) we will mail to a regu 
lar subscriber one of these Globe Bee- 
Veils; or, for $1.75 we will send the 
Bee Journal one year and the Veil to 
any address. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


- CHICAGO, ILLS 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Framet 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
engine Sere Foanastion = 


. ° EUSEN,. 
sides Oe nofactarer, 


Sprott Brook Montgomery Co. 5. ¥ 
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A SELECTED MOTHER. ..:. 


i e589 *‘Gleanings’’ says: “ We are rearing queens from an Alley queen, 
Bditoria cagotere are beautiful cs well aber bees. Thev are hardy. prolific, and hola their 
ae any colony for honey.” Queens,$ieach, HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


sg ate Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


460 pages, in neat and 
magnificent Pah binding, we Srbeces The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 


to give 
subscribers, for the work scribers only, and no premium is also given 
away to OUr Pr subscribers for the American | to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 
here 1s quite us | Jour twit SIO, cater will mall Tous 
n of the boo ere is quite un- ourna’ t .00), and we will ma 
a seoet simply the most complete sci- | copy of Prof. Cook's book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- | um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written inthe | or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
aon fascinating style, The author is also | —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to ree | anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is | the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- | boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New Lonton, 


isconsin, 
Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers Supolies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from'patterns, by machiuery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. T7Attf 




















EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


eseatte To have a copy of...... 


w Our 1898 Catalog ww 


(@ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A$ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St.. Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsviile, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
colored are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
pp Viauoparent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
On eco, are what we sel], Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
; hese bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
ur customer in the future, 
me PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
pald. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, . ° 
“ Leahy Manufacturing Company, 773%'scacn 13th %t., Omana, Nev. 
Pi 


ease mention Bee Journal when writing. 











HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


’ SIN IRI LOLLORLRL IRI eel et le 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Some shipments of the 
new comb honey are coming forward; white, 
in good order, sells at 12c. Extracte: is very 
steady at unchanged prices with fair arrivals. 
Beeswax, steady at 27c. 

R. A. BuRNettT & Co. 

Kansas City, Aug. 11.—Fancy white comb, 
13@14c; No. 1, |\2@i3e; amber, 10O@i2c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@6c; amber, 44%@ic. Bees- 
wax. 22@25c. 

The receipts of new honey are very light; 
demand fair. 0. U. CLemons & Go. 


New York, July 30.—There is some little 
new Southern comb honey on the market, 
mostly irregular quality and selling at from 
9 to lie. xtracted of all kinds is in 
demand. Common grade Southern, 50 to 52c¢ 
per gallon; good, 55 to 57¢.; choice, 5 to 5%c. 
per pound; some exceptionally fine lots sel} 
at 6c. Beeswax is very quiet at 26 to 27c., 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, July 9.—Fancy white in cartons. 
13c.; A No. 1 white in glass-front cases, 11 to 
12c.; No.1, 10to lle; No.2, 8 to 9c. Ex. 
tracted, white. 6 to 7c; — amber, 5 to 6e. 
Beeswax, pure, in good demand with very 
light supply, 30c. 

At the present time the demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is very light with 
but little stock on hand. 

BuUAKe. Scotrr & LEE. 

San Prancisco, Aut: 3.—White comb. 8% 
to 10c; amber, 6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
5%@6c.; light amber, 4% to 5¥c. Beeswax, 
23@25c 

Market is lightly stockt,and must so con- 
tinue the current season, as the yieid this 
year is very small While tolerably stiff vai- 
ues are ruling, not much h ney is required to 
satisfy the demand at prevailing figures. Very 
little swax isoffering. Quotable rates are 
unchanged, but values @re more apt to go 
higher than lower before the season closes, 


Detroit, July 21—Fancy white, 11@12¢c; 
No. 1, white, 10@tle. Extracted, white, 5@6c; 
dark. 4@5c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

New honey Is arriving, but prices are hardly 
establisht. M. H. Hunt. 


Minneapolis. July 26.—Fancy white clo- 
ver comb is now selling at 11@12c.; amber, 
10%c. Extracted fancy white clover, 5c.; 
amber, 4%@5c. Dark grades, both comb and 
extracted, not wanted at low prices. 

8. H. Hatt & Co. 

Indianapolis, July 18.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 12@12%c; No 1,10@11c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

Only a few arrivalsof fancy white comb; 
market almost bare, and demand good. Quite 
a littie comb honey from honey-dew is being 
offered, but there js one no demand for the 
stuff. ALTER 8. POUDER. 

Milwaukee, July 14.—Fancy 1-pound sec- 
tions. 1L1@l2c; A No. 1,10@11 cents; No.1 
8@10c: amber, 7@7%c; dark and old. 6@7c. 
Extracted, in barreis, kegs or pails. white, 
Ge: dark and amber, 4@ic. Beeswax, b60 
28c 


Since our last the sales of honey have not 
been large, altho a fair demand has ex- 
isted and continues, altho the fruit consump- 
tion makes some difference with eatera of 
honey. There is oso vary large supply of 
old stock left, and we shall be in & order 
for new crop both extracted and comb. The 
outlook is good, A. V. Bisnorp & Co. 


Buffalo, Aug. 12.—Fruit prevents a large 
demand tor any kind of honey at present. A 
few cases of fancy one-pound new comb can 
be sold daily at 11@12c.; but any grade below 
must be urged at proportionately lower 
prices, Would advise writing us before ship- 
ping here. Toere is nodemand yet for ex- 
tracted BATTERSON & Co, 

St. Louis, July 9.— Fancy white comb. 
10 to Lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 1Uc.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to5%ec.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax. 20 to 22c. 

WeEstoort Com. Co. 

Cleveland, Aug. 3,—Fancy white. 13@!4c; 
No. 1, white, 12@12%c: light amber, 1ic; 
buckwheat, 9c. Extracted, white, 7c.; light 
amber, 6c. 

The demand for honey is exceptionally 
good, owing to the crop in this vicinity being 
very light. A. B, WILLIAMs & Co. 


Cincinnati, July 9.—Demand is slow for 
all kinds of honey, especially comb. Prices 
for best white comb honey. 10 to 13 cents. 
Extracted honey brings 3% to 6c, according to 
quality. Beeswaxin good demand at 25 to 
28c for good to ae low. 

HAS. ¥. MutH & Son, 
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a Talk about 
wu Comb Foundation 


We can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Our New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 

It is always Pure and Sweet. 

It is the kind that does not sag. 


It is the kind you want. 


lf you once try it you will bave no other. 
Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And a copy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, 


NEW YORK, 


KEEPS IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


l-pounod Square Jars, $4.60 gross. 
Labels, 60c gross; disc. on quantities. 
Italian Queens, 65e each. 
Catalog FRKE. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

a a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

- and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
ul America. e supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern app pliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Mannfactiring Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Relesste- 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will bey ee to 
send mv list of Goods wanted. Mi. 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


I ARISE 


» ips SAY to the readers 
of the 
BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE 
has concluded to sell 
B eo * 




















duri 
gees at the following 


“ Colony of cones 
on 9 Gallup frames, 
light shipping- ven $6 00 

ve Colonies. 

Ten Colonies...... 3s 
1 untested queen. 
6 ye queens 


eeeseesess 5 


1 
5 
12 10 
1 vested ees $1 
s ns. 3 
1 select vested queen 2 
3 Queen 





eens 4 00 


Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 3 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, extra. 


ving fall particulars regand- 
Mine Boos and each ¢ lass of Queens. 


“6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
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2s Dadant’s Foundation, 2° 


Why does it sell 
so Well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because EIN 21 WEARS there have 
not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 





| 


We lg 
Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Bea 
Purity, Firmness, No = 


gin - No Loss. 
PATE Tv WEED PROCEss 
SHEETING. 








| 
Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We se] 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, im, Revived. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
RY ALL TIMES. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-CASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(a Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


a 























The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors, 
Our Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Specialties ‘ Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Betton. 
Danzenbaker Hives. 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 
| Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Illustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


ba 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Branch: Offices : MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 








